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“Hunting the Ostrich.) 


LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.—No. X. 


Binps.—As birds are constituted for three kinds’ of 
locomotion, that is, in air, in water, and on dry land, it 
is obvious that they must have organs adapted for these 
several kinds of progression. Their arms, which form 
the wings, are not organized to be employed for pre- 
hension, as in man, or for moving on them in the man- 
ner of quadrupeds. Birds ate essentially bipeds when 
moving on solid surfaces; and as the feet of birds are 
to constituted that the toes only reach the ground, they 
may be denominated digitigrade bipeds. 

The head, neck, bn body of ey bird are poised 
upon its legs in such a manner that the head may be 
elevated or depressed without danger of its falling. 
These portions of the body situated in front of the 
legs tend to depress the head towards the ground, and 
those situated behind the legs tend to raise the head in 
the opposite direction ; the weight of these parts be- 
ing equal, keeps the body balanced on the heads of the 
thigh bones, which are not only the points of support 
of the body, but likewise the axis of motion on which 
the body turns. 

We observe in most birds which move entirely on 
the Jand, such as the turkey, pheasant, partridge, and 


. Bumerous others, that the axis of the body is inclined 


to the horizon, the head being the most elevated por- 
tion of the whole animal. As a line passing through 
the heads of the thigh bones is the axis on which 
the body moves, and is supported, the centre of gra- 
vity of the body must pass through that axis, or the 
y of the animal would rotate on it. We know, by 
daily experience, that the bean of a weighing-machine 
is made to turn on a pivot ; and that if unequal weights 
be attached at the extremities, as loaded scales, for in- 
stance, the arm will be depressed in the direction of 
the greatest weight, and the arm on the opposite side 
of the beam will be elevated; but if the weights be 
equal, the beam will remain stationary. Now the body 
of the bird is poised similarly to the beam and — 
and it is curious to observe the methods by which the 
equilibrium of the body on the legs is maintained. 
The head of the bird, being placed at the extremity 
of the neck, which in many species is very long and 
mobile, acts as a weight placed at the end of a long lever, 
whose length is the distance of the head from the axis 
already mentioned, about which the body of the animal 
turns. Now, as the distance of the head is varied by 
every change in the direction of the neck, the me- 
chanical effect is the sanie as the shartening or length- 
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ening of one arm of the beam of a weighing-machine 
would produce ; that is, the force increases in propor- 
tion to the increased length, and vice versd. ‘The ver- 
tebrae of birds are firmly joined together, and do not 
move on each other as they do in man and in quadru- 
peds, so that the animal cannot twist and turn its body 
on itself to adjust the trunk on its legs, and it is only at 
the extremities of the trunk that the parts are moveable. 
The tail when spread out like a fan furnishes a large 
surface tostrike the air, and in this manner its action is 
important to some birds when walking ; as is very con- 
spicuous in the moorhen and others. The head, neck, 
and tail, then, are the parts employed in keeping the 
trunk of the bird poised on its Jegs in such a manner 
that it can stand very steadily, and walk and run with- 
out falling; thus;we observe that, whilst the animal 
moves, the head, neck, and tail are in constant motion. 
The Jength of the legs varies considerably in differ- 
ent kinds of birds, and controls the velocity of their 
movements very sensibly, as does also the mode in 
which the legs are employed. Cranes and herons 
whilst walking swing one leg partly round the other; 
that is, one leg in swinging describes a portion of a 
circle around the other which is resting on the ground. 
The grallatores are furnished with long legs, which 
being destitute of feathers are well calculated for 
walking in water, and for making long strides in search 
of food. There are many other birds which move one 
leg at a time, whilst the other supports the body, the 
two legs interchanging their offices alternately, as in 
human progression. Thus, when the bird walks slowly, 
the body is supported during a short period by both 
legs, and during a longer period by one. But if_the 
bird adopts a very rapid pace, the body is supported by 
one leg only at a time, as one leg rises the instant the 
other reaches the ground; but at no period of walking 
are both legs raised at the same moment from the 
ground, as that would constitute running or hopping. 

Many birds, such as blackbirds, sparrows, the various 
kinds of finches, and others, do not move the legs alter- 
nately, but simultaneously, performing a succession of 
small leaps. This mode of progression is common to 
birds which are furnished with very short legs, a cir- 
cumstance which would make the step excessively 
short if performed by moving the legs alternately in 
the ordinary manner. Even this method, however, 
dues not enable them to advance with much celerity, 
and on the least alarm they adopt the more ready and 
effectual mode of escape by taking wing. ; 

In the parrot, cuckoo, and woodpecker the internal 
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toes and thumb are turned backwards (/¥g. 1), a struc- 
ture which enables these birds to grasp objects in the 





(Foot of Woodpecker, Fig. 1.) 


manner of ahand. By this means, also, they have the 
power of climbing trees with great facility, during which 
action the tail is frequently employed to aid in keeping 
the axis of the body in a vertical position, as in Fig. 2. 





(Green Woodpecker, Fig. 2.) 


Some birds, such as the ostrich, emu, or cassowary, are 
not endowed with the power of flight, the weight of 
the body, compared with the size of the wings, being 
too great to enable them to sustain themselves in the 
air; but in walking and running they far surpass all 
other birds. Their legs are of enormous length, a con- 
struction which enables them to take steps of great 
magnitude with considerable rapidity. he ostrich 
runs with amazing speed, and can outstrip the fleetest 
Arabian horse. The following account is taken from 
the ‘ Menagerie of the Zoological Gardens :°— 

“ The chace of these birds is accounted one of the 
most skilful and difficult exercises, both for the Arab 
and his horse, requiring at once the most unwearied 

tience and the most reckless impetuosity. The 
ormer is absolutely necessary in order to keep them 
within sight, and to watch their motions as they wheel 
roynd in a circle of greater or less extent; and the 
latter, to seize the favourable opportunity of dashing 
down upon them in their course, and disabling them, 
which is generally effected by means of a stick thrown 
with dexterity between their legs. A chace of this 
kind will frequently last from eight to ten hours. M. 
Adanson, who had several times witnessed the spectacle 
in Senegal, declares that even when mounted by two 
men they outstripped in speed an excellent English 
horse, In ruuning they always expand their wings.”— 
By varying the inclination of their wings to the wind, 
they preserve the equilibrium of the body in flight, and 
pot "i rendered much more secure from falling. 

Next in size and speed to the ostrich are the casso- 
waries. Of those in New Holland, the speed exceeds 
that of the swiftest greyhound ; and the length of their 
legs is very considerable, 
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In fast walking, the hinder leg, having been extended 
to its greatest length, is raised the instant the head of 
the thigh bone in the forward leg comes vertically 
over the foot, and the position of the two legs at the 
moment the hind leg is alout to be raised is such that 
they form with the Yength of the step a right-angled 
triangle ; so that the height of the head of the thigh bone 
from the ground and the length of the extended leg 
being given, the length of the step may be found. In 
very quick running the forward leg, which supports 
the body, is much bent, and the centre of gravity of the 
body brought nearer to the ground. ‘This is necessary in 
order to a the greatest length of step in the 
least portion of time; the time of each step is also 
diminished in running by the hind leg being raised be- 
fore the forward one reaches the ground, so that the 
hind Jeg performs a portion of its arc of oscillation 
whilst the body moves through the air, unsupported by 
cither leg, and the bird is thus alternately supported 
by one leg during a short period and left altogether 
unsupported by either leg during a longer period, as 
in man.* 

As we find that the ostrich excels in speed the horse, 
and the cassowary the greyhound, which are reckoned 
among the swiftest of quadrupeds, we at once perceive 
that these birds do not require the aid of their wings 
to raise them in the air, in order to escape from their 
enemies ; and if the intelligence of the ostrich were in 

roportion to its speed, the mounted Arab would never 

e able to overtake it in the chace, but as it directs its 
flight in a circular instead of a straight course, as in 
Fig. 3, at the head of the article, its pursuer takes ad- 
vantage of its ignorance of one of the most simple 
geometrical facts, namely, that the nearest path between 
two distant points is a straight linc. Hence it appears 
that though its safety absolutely depends on the know- 
ledge of the course it should take in flight, it has never 
solved this important problem; and notwithstanding 
its greater bulk of brain, it is far inferior in point of 
sagacity to the diminutive bee, and many other insects 
which display considerable skill in the geometrical con- 
struction of their habitations, and are known (by care- 
ful observation) to take the shortest road in their flight 
from one place to another. 





SAUSSURE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
(Concluded from page 439.) 


tific observations generally; but recent enterprises 
have been connected more especially with the subject 
of glaciers, Professor Forbes has been one of the 
most active of these mountain ramblers; and we will 
shortly notice a few of the difficulties which attend 
such researches. 

Mr. Forbes, in the course of a series of years, has 
crossed the principal chain of the Alps twenty-seven 
times, generally on fvot, by twenty-three different 
oma of which some, such as Great St. Bernard, 

font Cenis, the Simplon, St. Gothard, the Spligen, 
and the Stelvio, are now pretty well known, while 
many others are but little known. In most of these 
journeys he had only one or two guides ; while in others 
he was accompanied by men of science having similar 
objects with his own. 

One of Mr. Forbes’s excursions was to the Mer de 
Glace, one of the glaciers near Mont Blanc, in Sep- 
tember, 1842. Ile there met with an American travel- 
ler, who, in passing a particular spot on the previous 


‘day, had slipped over a precipice, and was only saved 


from destruction by his clothes being caught in some 
bushes. Le fell on a little ledge not more than a foot 





* Sce No. 772, p. 140. 


Saussure’s researches in the Alps had relation to scien- _ 
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in width, and on this dreadful prison be had to pass 
the night. Ile was twenty feet below the edge of the 
recipice, and had beneath him another precipice two 
undred feet deep; the ledge was only a few feet long, 
and it was physically impossible for him to have 
climbed up, down, or around, his rocky resting-place. 
The guides who attended Mr. Forbes fortunately hap- 
pened to hear his appeals for succour on the following 
morning; and at great peril] to their own lives, they 
hauled him up. He was nearly deranged, from the 
mental agony he had suffered for so many hours. This 
incident has no particular ‘reference to the scientific 
object of Mr. Forbes’s visit, but it is interesting as 
illustrating the dangers attending these ramblings. 

In the further progress of this same journey Mr. 
Forbes and his guide slept two nights on the slope of 
a mountain. Their object was to make observations 
on a more elevated part of the mountain ; and the dis- 
tance from there toa habitable spot below was too great 
to be accomplished in one day. They made a fire of 
ell yr ys on the ice, and slept each in a kind of 
yg made of a strong blanket, laid upon a chamois- 
skin. But they were afterwards driven from their 
little camp by a terrific thunderstorm, which is de- 
scribed as having been one of the most sublime exhibi- 
tions that can be conceived. 

On another occasion, this traveller and two guides 
ascended to the Col du Géant from Coufmayetr, in a 
manner which gives one some idea of the fatiguing ex- 
ertion sometimes cousidered necessary in these excur- 
sions. There was a particular spot, at which it was 
deemed desirable to make the halt for the night; and 
this was at so great a distance, that in order to gain 
time the traveller began their day one hour after mid- 
night, with the moon shining full on them. Mr. Forbes 
carried a barometer, a geological] hammer, a compass, 
and a telescope; one of the guides carried a knapsack, 
and the other carried provisions. The lower part of the 
route was well known to the guides, and the party con- 
tinued a steady progress for two hours; after a few 
observations had been made on surrounding objects, 
the party rested on a plateau or terrace on the moun- 
tain side. They had walked three hours, and now sat 
down to a breakfast of “hard eggs and cold tea,” with 
the temperature rather below the freezing-point. They 
svon renewed their journey, and exchanged grassy 
slopes for steep rugged rocks, up which they had to 
climb amidst loose masses of stone. They allowed no- 
thing to stop them, but proceeded steadily forward to- 
wards a point that they had previously marked out for 
themselves. This was the point where Saussure had 
passed his seventeen days, half a century before. They 
reached it after seven hours’ walking and climbing, 
during which they had ascended no less than seven 
thousand feet. Whilea breakfast of cold fowl was pre- 
paring, Mr. Forbes viewed the magnificent scene 
around, a scene rarely if ever observed at so early an 
hour as eight in the morning. 

The travellers made but a very small stay here, as 
they had a long descending journey to make that same 
day. They very soon had to enter upon a glacier, on 
whose surface they were to walk several hours. They 
tied themselves together with two strong cords. Mr. 
Forbes -having one of the guides before him and the 
other behind him ; this arrangement being adopted to 
enable each one to help either of the others in time of 
need. They had not gone far before the first guide 
sunk up to his middle ina hole; and this was one of 
the many instances which showed the ropes to be of 
good service. They came by degrees to a spot where 
the glacier was so full of fissures and crevices that the 
utmost precaution was necessary in taking every step. 
Besides the dangers of traversing the ice itself, there 
was that which results from the falling of masses of rock 
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on the sloping surface of the ice, gathering strength 
as they fail, and forming at length a dry avalanche 
which threatens to overwhelm everything iu its 
progress. 

The travellers wanted to get down to the Mer de 
Glace beneath; but on every side they found gaping 
chasms which deterred them. At last they were forced 
to descend some of the crevices themselves, then leap 
over to any projecting ledge, and then climb up on the 
other side, under cireumstauces where a slip of the 
foot would have been certain death. ‘“ Many a time,” 
says Mr. Forbes, “ we were obliged to return, and many 
a weary circuit was to be made in order to recommence 
again; but we seldom failed ultimately to recover the 
chamois track, which is the safest guide in such situ- 
ations. The excitement was highly pleasing. The ex- 
trication from our dilemma was like playing a compli- 
cated game, and the difficulty of the steps was forgotten 
in the interest of observing whether any progress had 
been gained ; for now we were obliged to descend into 
the bosom of the glacier, and to select its most jagged 
and pulverized paris, in order to cross the “ crevasses” 
where they had become choked by the decay and sub- 
sidence of their walls. Thus hampered by our icy 
prison, we only emerged occasionally so as to catch a 
glimpse of what lay beyond, and to estimate our slow 
and devicus progress. At length, by great skill on the 
part of Couttet, and patience on the part of us all (for 
we remained inseparably tied together all this time), 
by clambering down one side of a chasm, up another, 
and round a third, hewing our steps, and holding on 
one by one with the rope, we gradually extricated our- 
selves from a chaos which at first sight appeared abso- 
lutely impenetrable.” They rested on the solid part of 
the glacier about one o'clock; then started again, and 
reached their place of destination about four in the 
afternoon, having been walking and climbing almost 
incessantly for fifteen hours. 

In August, 1842, M. Studer and Mr. Forbes agreed 
to traverse the neighbourhood of Mont Rosa together. 
They took with them three guides, who were heavily 
laden with baggage, instruments, and a provision of 
rice, bread, and meat for three days. In one part of 
this journey they had to descend from one glacier to 
another, or from a higher platform of ice to a lower 
glacier; and this was effected in a manner likely to 
shake any but the firmest nerves. They skirted along 
the edge of the precipice, endeavouring to find some 
spot where the snow would form a descending incline 
somewhat less perilous than a vertical - wall. At 
length they succeeded in finding a place where a very 
steep mass of snow connected the higher with the 
lower, with the exception of a “bergschrund,” or 
yawning gap, which they had to avoid in the best way 
they could. “We were now separated by perhaps but 
two hundred feet from the glacier beneath. The slope 
was chiefly of soft deep snow, lying at a high angle. 
There was no difficulty in securing our footing in it, 
but the danger was of producing an avalanche by our 
weight. This, it may be thought, was a small matter, 
if we were to alight on the glacier below; but such a 
surface of snow upon rock rarely connects with a 
glacier without a break, and we ‘all knew very well 
that the formidable “ bergschrund” was open to receive 
the avalanche and its charge, if it should take place. 
We had no ladder, but a pretty long rope. Pralong 
(one of the guides) was tied to it. We all held fast 
on the rope, having planted ourselves as well as we 
could on the slope of snow, and let him down by de- 
grees to ascertain the nature and breadth of the 
crevasse, of which the upper edge usually overhangs 
like the roof of a cave, dropping icicles. Were that 
covering to fail, he might be plunged, and drag us, 
into a chasm beneath. THe however, ee the 
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with a coolness which I have never seen sur- 
passed, and shouted the intelligence that the chasm 
ad been choked by previous avalanches, and that we 
might pass without danger. He then (having loosed 
himself from the rope) proceeded to explore the 
footing on the glacier, leaving me and the other two 
guides to extricate ourselves. I descended first by 
the rope, then Biona, and lastly Fairraz, who, being 
unsupported, did not at all like the slide, the ter- 
mination of which it was quite impossible to see from 
above,” 

On another occasion in the same year, Mr. Forbes, 
with David Couttet and Auguste Balmat (two guides 
of whose judgment and carriage he speaks very highly), 
had to cross the Mer de Glace at a time when it was 
covered with snow. The greater part of the glacier 
Was covered with snow to the depth of a foot and a 
half, thereby concealing many holes in the ice. The 
snow too was falling very thickly. It required their 
utmost caution and knowledge of the route to prevent 
falling into the pits and crevices; and after some time 
the snow blew in their faces so fiercely that they were 

lad to shelter themselves behind a great stone, and 
1ave some breakfast. At length they were fairly 
beaten back by the snow-storm; but not till Mr. 
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Forbes had made a few observations on the structure 
and slow movement of the glacier. 

We have given these few notices, not so much to 
explain the nature of the scientific observations made 
on Glaciers, or the conclusions to which these have 
led, as to show what hazards and inconveniences mena 
of science will incur in the prosecution of these in- 

uiries. The general character of M. Agassiz’s 
theory of glaciers has been given in No. 756; and 
it will suffice here to say that Mr. Forbes considers 
a glacier to be a mass of semifluid ice; that is, ice 
and water and snow so mixed together as to form 
a plastic mass, like mortar or stiff mud, capable of 
moving slowly down an inclined plane, such as 
most mountain-valleys are. The addition of snow 
every winter, the melting of a portion every sum- 
mer, and the subsequent freezing of a portion of 
the melted snow into ice, give to the whole mass 
the mixed character which distinguishes it; and, 
by considering the differing velocity which different 
parts of a viscid mass would move down an incline, 
owing to friction and other causes, Mr. Forbes con- 
siders that he can explain certain systems of veins and 
crevices which traverse the ice, as also the slow down- 





ward motion observable in all glaciers. 











(Group from the Heliodorus.} 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXII. 


RapHArt At Rome. 


In his twenty-fifth year, when Fra Bartolomeo, Lio- 
nardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo were all at the 
height of their fame, and many years older than himself, 
the Young Raphael had already become celebrated from 
one end of Italy to the other. At this time Julius II. 
was pope. Of his extraordinary and energetic charac- 
ter we have already spoken at length in the life of 
Michael Angelo, At the age of seventy he was revolv- 
ing plans for the ndizement of his power and the 
embellishment of the Vatican, which it would have 
taken a long life to realise; conscious that the time 
before him was to be measured by months rather than 





by years, and ambitious to concentrate in his own per- 


- 


son all the glory that must ensue from such magnifi- 
cent works, he listened to no obstacles, he would en- 
dure no delays, he spared no expense in his under- 
takings: Bramante, the greatest architect, and Michael 
Angelo, the greatest sculptor in Italy, were already in 
his service. Lionardo da Vinci was then employed 
in public works at Florence, and could not be engaged, 
and he therefore sent for Raphael to undertake the 
decoration of those halls in the Vatican which Pope 
Nicholas V. and Sixtus IV. had begun and left un- 
finished. The invitation, or rather order, of the pope 
was as usual so urgent and so peremptory, that Raphael 
hurried from Florence, leaving his friends Bartolomeo 
and a to complete his unfinished pictures, 
and immediately on his arrival at Rome he commen 
the greatest of his works, the Chambers (Camere) of 
the Vatican. 
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In general, when Raphael undertook any great work 
illustrative of sacred or profane history, he did not 
hesitate to ask advice of his learned and literary friends 
on points of costume or chronology, but when he began 
his paintings in thé Vatican he was wholly unassisted, 
and the plan which he laid before the pope, and which 
was immediately approved and adopted, shows that the 
grasp and cultivation of his mind equalled his powers 
asa painter. He dedicated this first saloon, called in 
Italian the ‘Camera della Segnatura,’ to the glory of 
those high intellectual pursuits which may be said to 
embrace in some form or other all human culture— 
he represented Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and Law 
(or Jurisprudence). 

And first on the ceiling he painted in four circles 
four allegorical female figures with characteristic sym- 
bols, throned amid clouds, and attended by beautiful 
genii. Of these the figure of Poetry is distinguished 
by superior grandeur and inspiration. Beneath these 
figures and on the four sides of the room he painted 
four great pictures, each about fifteen feet high by 
twenty or twenty-five feet wide, in subject illustrating 
historically the four allegorical figures above. Under 
Theology he placed the composition called ‘ la Disputa,’ 
i. e. the argument concerning the holy sacrament. In 
the upper part is the heavenly glory, the Redeemer 
in the centre, beside him the Virgin-mother. On the 
right and left, arranged in a semicircle, patriarchs, 
apostles, and saints, all seated ; all full of character, 
dignity, and a kind of celestial repose befitting their 
beatitude. Angels are hovering round : four of them, 
surrounding the emblematic Dove, hold the Gospels. 
In the lower half of the picture are assembled the 
celebrated doctors and teachers of the Church, grand, 
solemn, meditative figures; some searching their 
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books, some lost in ne some engaged “in colloquy 
sublime.” And on each side, a little lower, groups of 
disciples and listeners, every head and figure a study of 
character and expression, all different, all full of nature, 
animation, and significance; and thus the two parts 
of this magnificent composition, the heavenly beatitude 
above, the mystery of faith. below, combine into one 
comprehensive whole. This picture contains about 
fifty full-length figures. 

Under Porrry we have Mount Parnassus. Apollo 
and the Muses are seen on the summit. On one side, 
near them, the epic and tragic poets Homer, Virgil, 
Dante. (Ariosto had not written his poem at this 
time, and Milton and Tasso were yet unborn.) Below, 
on each side, are the lyrical poets Petrarch, Sappho, 
Corinna, Pindar, Horace. The arrangement, grou 
ing, and character are most admirable and graceful ; 
but Raphael’s original design for this composition, as 
we have it engraved by Marc Antonio, is finer than the 
fresco, in which there are many alterations which 
cannot be considered as improvements. 

Under Pxinosopuy he has placed ‘The School of 
Athens.’ It represents a grand hall, or portico, in 
which a flight of steps separates the foreground from 
the background. Conspicuous, and above the rest, 
are the elder intellectual philosophers Plato, Aristotle, 
Socrates: Plato characteristically pointing upwards to 
heaven ; Aristotle pointing to the earth; Socrates 
im eng discoursing to the listeners near him. 

“hen, on a lower plan, we have the Sciences and 
Arts, represented by Pythagoras and Archimedes ; 
Zoroaster, and Ptolemy the geographer ; while alone, as 
if avoiding and avoided by all, sits Diogenes the Cynic. 
Raphael has represented the art of painting by the 
figure of his master Perugino, and has introduced a 
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portrait of himself humbly following him. The group 
of Archimedes (whose head is a portrait of Bramante 
the architect) surrounded by his scholars, who are 
attentively watching him as he draws a geometrical 
figure, is one of the finest things which Raphael ever 
conceived, and the whole composition has in its regu- 
larity and grandeur a variety and dramatic vivacity 
which relieve it from all formality. This picture also 
contains not less than fifty figures. 

Law, or JurisprupENcs, from the particular con- 
struction of the wall on which the subject is painted, is 
represented with less completeness, and is broken up 
into divisions. Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance 
are above; below, on one side, is Pope Gregory deliver- 
ing the ecclesiastical law ; and on the other, Justinian 
promulgating his famous code of civil law. The 
whole decoration of this chamber forms a grand 
allegory of the domain of human intellect, shadowed 
forth in creations of surpassing beauty and dignity. 

This description is necessarily brief and imperfect. 
We advise our readers to consult the engravings of 
these frescoes, and with the explanation just given 
they will probably be intelligible ; at all events, the 
wonderfully prolific genius of the painter will be ap- 
preciated, in the number of the personages introduced 
and the appropriate characters of each. 

About this time Raphael painted that portrait of 
Julius If. of which a duplicate is in our National 
Gallery. No one who has studied the history of this 
extraordinary old man, and his relations with Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, can look upon it without interest. 
Another fine duplicate isin the gallery of Mr. Miles, at 
Leigh Court near Bristol. The original is in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence. 

Also at this time Raphael painted the portrait of 
himself which is preserved in the Gallery of Painters 
at Florence: it represents him as a very handsome 
young man with luxuriant hair and dark eyes, full lips, 
and a pensive yet benign countenance.* To this time 
also we may refer a number of beautiful Madonnas: 
Lord Garvagh’s, called the Aldobrandini Madonna; 
the Virgin of the Bridgewater Gallery; the Vierge au 
Diadéme in the Louvre; and the yet more famous 
Madonna di Foligno, now at Rome in the Vatican. 

While employed for Pope Julius in executing the 
frescoes already described, Raphacl found a munificent 
friend and patron in Agostino Chigi, a rich banker 
and merchant who was then living at Rome in great 
splendour. He painted several pictures for him: the 
four Sibyls in the chapel] of the Chigi family, in the 
church of Santa Maria della Pace, sublime figures, 
full of grandeur and inspiration ; and, on the wall of 
a chamber in his palace, that elegant fresco, ‘The 
Triumph of Galatea,’ well known from the numerous 
engravings. 

bout the year 1510 Raphael began the decoration 

of the second chamber of the Vatican. In this series 
of compositions he represented the power and glory of 
the Church and her miraculous deliverances from her 
secular enemies: all these being an indirect honour 
paid to, or rather claimed by, Julius II., who made it 
a subject of pride that he had not only expelled all 
enemies from the Papal territories, but also enlarged 
their boundaries—by no scrupulous means. On the 
ceiling of this room are four beautiful pictures—the 
romises of God to the four Patriarchs, Noah, Abraham, 
acob, and Moses. On the four side walls, the Ex- 
pulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple at Jerusalem : 
the Miracle of Bolzena, by which, as it was said, heretics 
were silenced ; Attila, King of the Huns, terrified by 
the apparition of St. Peter and St. Paul; and St. Peter 

* There is an engraving by Pontius. The head, engraved by 
Rapbae! Morghen as the portrait of Raphael, is now considered 





to be the portrait of Bindo Altoviti, It is at Munich. 
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delivered from Prison. Of these the ‘ Heliodorus’ ig 
one of the grandest and most poctical of all Raphael's 
creations; the group of the celestial warrior trampling 
on the prostrate Heliodorus, with the avenging angels 
floating, air-borne, to scourge the despoiler, is wonder- 
ful for its supernatural power—it is a vision of beauty 


‘and terror. 


Before this chamber was finished, Julius I. died, 
and was succecded by Leo X. in 1513. 





THE WINE-DISTRICTS OF THE RHINE, 


Tue Rhine has long been celebrated for its vintages, 
adding one to the many beauties which the shores of 
that river exhibit. Mr. Redding describes their gene- 
ral appearance in these words :—“ Whoever has visited 
the noble Rhine must have felt sensible of the beauty 
of its vineyards, covering steep and shore, interlaced 
with the most romantic ruins, towns ancient and vene- 
rable, smiling villages, and the rapid broad German 
river reflecting the rich scenery on its banks. From 
Mentz even to Bonn the vineyards of the Rhine are 
observed to greater advantage than any similar-culti- 
vation in other countries: Erbach, enthroned on 
its vines; the Rheingau, its Johannisberg on a cres- 
cent hill of red soil, adorned with cheering vegetation; 
Mittelheim, Geisenhcim, and Riidsheim, with its strong, 
fine-bodied wine, the grapes from which bask on 
their promontory of rock in the summer sun, and im- 
bibe its generous heat from dawn to setting; then 
again, on the other side, Bingen, delightful, sober, 
majestic, with its terraces of vines, topped by the chi- 
teau of Klopp. The river and its riches, the corn and 
fruit which the vicinity produces, all remind the stran- 
ger of asecond Canaan. The Bingerloch, the ruins, 
and the never-failing vines scattered among them, like 
verdant youth revelling amid age and decay, give a 
picture nowhere else exhibited, uniting to the joyous- 
ness of wine the sober tinge of meditative feeling.” 
Although a considerable extent of the banks exhibils 
this rich clothing of vines, yet the choicest vintages are 
limited to a small district called the Rheingau, extend- 
ing from about Mentz to Riidsheim, and including a 
space nine miles Jong by four broad. There is, how- 
ever, one other district, near Hochheim, which pro- 
duces wine nearly equal to that‘of the Rheingau. The 
kind of vine generally cultivated here is called the 
riessling, bearing a small white grape, but requiring a 
warm exposure. The vintage is performed in a very 
careful manner, and at as late a period as the climate 
and circumstances will permit. For the white wines, 
which constitute by far the greatest portion of those 
made in Germany, the grapes are separated from the 
stalks and fermented in cask:, by which means the 
aroma is fully preserved. The lees are separated from 
the wine by successive rackings ; and when sufficiently 
clarified, the wine is poured into tuns, where it is 
allowed to mellow, and continues to improve during a 
long term of years. These tuns hold from five hogs- 
heads upwards. At one time the great proprietors 
vied with each other in the magnitude of the vessels in 
which they collected and preserved the produce of 
their vines; and as the better kinds are valued in pro- 
portion to their age, the stock of wines in the cellars 
belonging to the larger proprietors was often enormous. 
One of these, the great tun of Heidelberg, is known by 
name to most readers. ‘There were at one time three 
of these enormous tuns, known in Germany by the 
naines of the towns which contained them: one was 
the Tiibingen tun, measuring twenty-four feet long by 
sixteen in diameter; another, the Griiningen tun, was 
thirty feet long by eighteen in diameter; while the 
Heidelberg tun was thirty-one feet long by twenty-one 
in diameter. These huge vessels were always kept 
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fall, by the addition of new wine when any was with- 
drawn; and great care was shown in having the 
quality of the added wine as nearly resembling as could 
be that of the old wine. 

One of the most celebrated of the vineyards pro- 
ducing these wines is that of Johannisberg. This 
vineyard was planted on the side of a hill a little below 
Meniz, by the monks of the abbey of Johannisberg, 
nearly eight hundred years ago. In the beginning of 
the present century the vineyard came into the pos- 
session of the Prince of Orange ; after he had held it 
three years, Napoleon Jaid violent hands on it, aud 
presented it to Marshal Kellerman; and at the close 
of the war, in 1816, the Emperor of Austria gave it to 
Prince Metternich, in whose possession it still remains. 
The best grapes grow close under the castle, which is 
occasionally inhabited by the owner, and every circum- 
stance connected with their culture and management 
is attended to with the most sedulous care. The grapes 
are allowed to remain on the vines as long as they can 
hold together, and the vintage usually begins a fort- 
night later than anywhere else. The cultivators are 
not satisfied with mere ripeness ; the grape must verge 
to rottenness before it is deemed in its prime for the 
object in view; and although much is lost in quantity 
by this delay in gathering, it is considered that the 
wine gains thereby in strength and body. So precious 
are the grapes, that those which fall are picked up 
from the ground with a kind of fork made for the 
purpose. The extent of the vineyard is about sixty- 
two acres. 

Another celebrated vineyard is that of Steinberg, 
which once belonged to the monastery of Eberbach, 
but is now in the possession of the Duke of Nassau. 
It produces the strongest of all the Rhine wine, and, 
in favourable years, has much sweetness and delicacy 
of flavour. ‘lhe Johannisberg and the Steinberg wines 
are sometimes sold at prices which would surprise 
those who are not aware of the avidity with which wines 
of peculiar flavour are sought after by connoisseurs. 
Steinberg wine, in like manner, is sought after eagerly 
in respect to certain vintages ; wine of 1811 sold after- 
wards on the spot at half-a-guinea a bottle; and in 
1836, wine fourteen years old sold for a still higher 
sum. In the spring of the year just named, half of the 
finest wines in the cellar of the Duke of Nassau were 
sold. The cask which was considered the best or finest 
(called by the Germans the “braut,” or bride of the 
cellar) was purchased by Prince Emile of Hesse for 
the enormous sum of six thousand one hundred florins, 
equal to about five hundred pounds English. It con- 
tained about six hundred bottles of the vintage of 1822; 
80 that the price thus paid, in the cask and at first 
— was equivalent to more than sixteen shillings a 

ttle ! 

A third very celebrated kind of Rhine wine is that 
of Riidsheimer, made from vines which grow on a hill 
Opposite Bingen. The vines grow on terraces over- 
hanging the river. There is a tradition that Charle- 
magne, remarking from his residence at Ingelheim 
that the snow disappeared from these heights sooner 
than elsewhere, and perceiving how favourable such a 
situation would prove for vineyards, ordered vines to 
be brought hither from Burgundy and Orleans. The 
grapes are stil] called Orleans. Close behind the houses 
of Riidsheim is produced a very good wine, called, 
from the position of the vineyard, Hinterhéuser. 

Although the finest vineyards of the district pro- 
duce white wines, yet some of the red Rhine wines are 
of very fine quality. The village of Assmanshiausen, 
for example, opposite Rheinstein, has a high reputa- 
tion for its red wine. The hills behind and around 
this village are so very steep that it is only by artificial 
nieais, often by planting the vines in baskets, that any 
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soil can be retained around their roots. The vineyards 
are a succession of terraces or steps, extending from 
the top to the bottom of the hills, some of which are 
nearly a thousand feet in height. In some places 
more than twenty terraces may be counted, rising one 
above another; they are supported by walls of masomry 
from five to ten feet high; and the breadth of some of 
the ledges on which the vines grow is not more than 
twice the height of the walls. To reach many of tlLese 
narrow plots, the vine-dressers, female as well as male, 
must scale the precipices, and hang as it were from 
the face of the rocks; while a great deal of the soil 
itself, and every particle of manure, must be carried 
up on their shoulders. An idea may hence be formed 
of the labour and expense entatied in the cultivation, 
and of the great value which must be placed upon 
every inch of ground in such a situation. A recent 
tourist, while describing this vineyard, remarks :— 
“The life of the Rheinland vine-dresser indeed pre- 
sents a rare example of industry and perseverance. 
Though by no means rich, they are generally the pro- 
prietors of the vineyards they cultivate; and though 
their appearance does not altogether verify that which 
painters draw and poets describe, they at least exhibit 
an aspect of cheerfulness and intelligence. Independ 

ently of the hardness of the labour of cultivating the 
vine—which is not confined to any one season, but 
must be carried on perseveringly through the whole 
year, and is most severe during the heat of summer—the 
vine is a delicate plant; frost, rain, or hail may ina 
few hours annihilate the produce upon which the cul- 
tivator depends solely for his subsistence. One or two 
successive seasons of failure will ruin even an opulent 
family ; but when the vintage is good, few of the smal] 
proprietors are rich enough to be able to wait until 
they can obtain a favourable market, but must part 
with the wine soon after it is made to the rich specu- 
lators, who buy up the whole produce of a district, and 
take the chance of its turning out good or bad.” 

The name of Hock is very frequently applied in this 
country to different kinds of Rhine wine; yet if the 
meaning of the name is strictly attended to, it ought 
to be used in a more limited and somewhat different 
acceptation. “ Hock,” says Dr. Henderson, “is the con- 
traction of Hockamore, which, again, is evidently a 
corruption of Hochheimer, according to English accent 
and pronunciation.” This Hochheimer (or Hock- 
heimer, as it is sometimes spelled) derives its name 
from the little town of Hochheim, situated on the banks 
of the river Mayne, a little eastward of the spot where 
this river enters the Rhine; so that in strictness, 
Hochheimer is rather a Mayne wine than a Rhine 
wine. Hochheim, which was once the property of 
Marshal Kellerman, stands upon an elevated spot of 
ground, where the full blaze of the sun can fall upon 
it. No trees are seen to obstruct the genial beat from 
the sky, which the Germans deem so needful to. de- 
velop the qualities of their grapes. The Hochheim 
vineyard which produces fruit of the finest growth is 
about eight acres in extent, and is situated in a spot 
well sheltered from the north winds. The wine of the 
vintages of 1766 and 1775 have in recent years brought 
a guinea and a half per gallon. ; ; 

So much do the wines of one district vary in price, 
on account of slight shades of difference in age and 
other respects, that there is one small district where, 
while the worst of the new wine can be had for seven 
pence per quart, the most aged of the best wine 
fetches twelve or fifteen shillings per bottle. In fact, 
old wines are like old pictures; their increasing value 
with increase of age often defies explanation. 

The Necker, the Moselle, and other rivers which 
flow into the Rhine not far from the district known as 
the Rheingau, preduce rich and valuable wines, which 
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are often included in the sane enumeration as Rhine 
wines properly so called. One kind obtains the de- 
signation of “ Liebfrauenmilch ;” but in general the 
wines are named after the towns or vineyards where 
they grow. 

Wi respect to the general character of all these 
wines, Dr. Henderson makes the following remarks :— 
“ The wines of the Rhine may be regarded as consti- 
tuting a distinct order by themselves. Some of the 
higher sorts, indeed, resemble very much the vins de 
Graves; but in general they are drier than the French 
white wines, and are characterized by a delicate flavour 
and aroma, called in the country gare, which is quite 
peculiar to them, and of which it would therefore 
appear to be in vain to attempt the. description.. A 
notion prevails that they are naturally acid; and the 
inferior kinds, no doubt, are so; but this is not the 
constant character of the Rhine wines, which, in good 
years, have not any perceptible acidity to the taste— 
at least not more than is common to them with the 
growths of warmer regions. But their chief distinc- 
tion is their extreme durability, in which they are not 
surpassed by any other species of wine. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Ir was five in the morning, I was standing on deck; 
we made sail towards the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
skirting the walls of Constantinople. After half an 
hour’s navigation through ships at anchor, we touched 
the walls of the Seraglio, which prolongs those of the 
city, and form, at the extremity of the hill which sup- 
ports the proud Stamboul, the angle which separatcs 
the sea of Marmora from the canal of the Bosphorus 
and the harbour of the Golden Horn. It is there that 
God and man, nature and art, have combined to form 
the most marvellous spectacle which the human eye 
can behold. I uttered an involuntary cry when the 
magnificent ponerse opened upon my sight; I forgot 
for ever the bay of Naples and all its enchantments; 
to compare any thing to that marvellous and graceful 
combination would be an injury to the fairest work of 
creation. 

The walls which mappest the circular terraces of the 
immense gardens of the Seraglio were on our left, with 
their base speteally washed by the waters of the 
Bosphorus, Plue and limpid as the Rhone at Geneva; 
the terraces which rise one above another to the palace 
of the Sultana, the gilded cupolas of which rose above 
the gigantic summits of the plane-tree and the cypress, 
were Toteniives clothed with enormous trees, the trunks 
of which overhang the walls, while their branches, over- 
spreading the gardens, spread a deep shadow even far 
into the sea, beneath the protection of which the pant- 
ing rowers repose from their toil. These stately groups 
of trees are from time to time interrupted by palaces, 
pavilions, kiosks, gilded and sculptured domes, or bat- 
teries of cannon. Tiese maritime palaces form part 
of the Seraglio. You see occasionally through the 
muslin curtains the gilded roofs and sumptuous cor- 
nices of those abodes of beauty. At every step, elegant 
Moorish fountains fall from the higher parts of” the 
gardens, and murmur in marble basins, from whence, 
before reaching the sea, they are conducted in little 
cascades to refresh the passengers. As the vessel 
coasted the walls, the prospect expanded—the coast 
of Asia appeared, and the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
properly so called, began to open between hills, on one 
side of dark green, on the other of smiling verdure, 
which seemed variegated by all the colours of the 
rainbow. The smiling shores of Asia, distant about 
a mile, stretched out to our right, surmounted by lofty 
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hills, sharp at the top, and clothed to the summit with 
dark forests, with their sides varied by hedge-rows, 
villas, orchards, and gardens. Deep precipitous ra- 
vines occasionally descended on this side into the sea, 
overshadowed by huge overgrown oaks, the branches 
of which dipped into the water. Farther on still, on 
the Asiatic side, an advanced headland projected into 
the waves, covered with white houses—it was Scutari, 
with its vast white barracks, its resplendent mosques, 
its animated quays, forming a vast city. Farther still, 
the Bosphorus, like a deeply imbedded river, opened 
between opposing mountains—the advancing promon- 
tories and receding bays of which, clothed to the water's 
edge with forests, exhibited a confused assemblage of 
masts of vessels, shady groves, noble palaces, hanging 
gardens, and tranquil haveus. 

The harbour of Constantinople is not, properly speak- 
ing, a port. Itis rather a great river like the Thames, 
shut in on either side by hills covered with houses, and 
covered by innumerable lines of ships lying at anchor 
along the quays. Vessels of every description are to 
be seen there, from the Arabian bark, the prow of 
which is raised, and darts along like the ancient gal- 
leys, to the ship of the line, with three decks, and its 
sides studded with brazen mouths. Multitudes of 
Turkish barks circulate through that forest of masts, 
serving the purpose of carriages in that maritime city, 
and disturb, in their swift progress through the waves, 
clouds of alabastros, which, like beautiful white pi- 
geons, rise from the sea on their approach, to descend 
and repose again on the unruffled surface. It is im- 

sible to count ‘the vessels which lie on the water 
rom the Seraglio point to the suburb of Eyoub and the 
delicious valley of the Sweet Waters. The Thames at 
London exhibits nothing comparable to it... . . 

Beautiful as the European side of the Bosphorus is, 
the Asiatic is infinitely more striking. It oweg nothing 
to man, but everything to nature. There is ucither a 
Buyukdéré nor a Therapie, nor palaces of ambassadors, 
nor an Armenian nor Frank city; there is nothing but 
mountains with glens which separate them ; little val- 
leys enamelled with green, which lie at the foot of 
overhanging rocks ; torrents which enliven the scene 
with their foam ; forests which darken it by their 
shade, or dip their boughs in the waves; a variety of 
forms, of tints, and of foliage, which the pencil of the 
painter is alike unable to represent or the pen of the 
poet to describe. A few cottages perched on the sum- 
mit of projecting rocks, or sheltered in the bosom of a 
deeply indented bay, alone tell you of the presence of 
man, The evergreen oaks hang in such masses over 
the waves, that the boatmen glide under their branches, 
and often sleep cradled in their arms. Such is the 
character of the coast on the Asiatic side as far as the 
castle of Mahomet II., which seems to shut it in as 
closely as any Swiss lake, Beyond that, the character 


changes; the hills are less rugged, and descend in’ 


gentler slopes to the water's edge; charming little 
plains, checkered with fruit-trees and shaded by 
planes, irereently open; and the delicious Sweet Wa- 
ters of Asia exhibit a scene of enchantment equal to 
any described in the Arabian Nights. Women, chil- 
dren, and black slaves, in every variety of costume and 
colour ; veiled ladies from Constantinople ; cattle and 
buffaloes ruminating in the pastures; Arab horses 
clothed in the most sumptuous trappings of velvet and 
gold ; caiques filled with Armenian and Circassian 
young women, seated under the shade or playing with 
their children, some of the most ravishing beauty—form 
a scene of variety and interest probably unique in the 
world.— From M. Lamartine's Travels, as translated 
in Blackwoods Magazine. 








